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took all the courage of Voltaire, less than a century
and a half ago, to explain that an earthquake was
not necessarily the judgment of God upon an im-
moral city.1 At present not even a theologian sees
anything outrageous in Herschel's statement that
"earthquakes may form part and parcel of some
great scheme of Providential arrangement which is
at work for good and not for ill."2 It seems not
unreasonable to suppose that a warlike spirit is as
inseparable from human nature as the love of
money or sexual impulse, and that like these it may
have its uses, though its excess is lamentable.

That the growth of large towns is bound to go
on in a constantly increasing ratio seems more than
probable. England, the greatest example, is in
some respects exceptional, because the existence of
large properties there has hitherto been accompanied
by a system of farming which only men with some
capital could attempt, and because the passion of a
wealthy class for field-sports induces them to make
some sacrifice of rental, and deny themselves the
profits which small tenants might bring. Moreover,
the old poor-law system and the doctrines of Malthus
co-operated in inducing many squires to keep popu-
lation down on their estates. It was a direct gain
that the land should not be charged with the support
of paupers, and a prospective advantage that popu-
lation should not increase beyond the means of
support. Then, again, the development of mines
and the growth of manufactures have constantly
drawn rustics from their native villages, and as the

1  "Direz-vous en voyant cet amas de victimes,

Dieu s'est venge; leur mort est le prix de leurs crimes ? "

Voltaire, Potme sur le Dlsastre de Lisbonne.

2  Herschel's Familiar Lectures, p. 2.